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the water run out. Dr. Mitchell had also given in to Mr. Cleghom's 
opinion " that facts are stubborn things," but experience greatly aids 
in reading them aright. 

I have been endeavouring to explain to Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Shearer the various types of antiquities in Orkney, so that they may 
have less difficulty in examining the antiquities here, which I find 
generally resemble those in Orkney. 

Can you not get the association to give me a moderately reasonable 
grant of money to explore thoroughly any of the more perfect of the 
large barrows still extant in Orkney, or to ascertain by excavations 
the exact form and nature of the surrounding defences of the Broch 
in Shapinsay, which Mr. Balfour opened ? None has been thoroughly 
examined or exhausted. I would rather have a good specimen well 
done than several only partially. 

I had nearly forgotten to remark that it appears to me that the 
finding of the iron and the fragments of an urn seem to point to a 
secondary interment, and as the urn is in pieces, and only portions 
found, probably it belonged to an older interment, and had been dis- 
tm-bed and broken when the interment to which the iron belongs was 
made. I have communicated the foregoing in case you think it worth 
to add it to your notice of the Caithness antiquities. I have arranged 
with Messrs. Anderson and Shearer to communicate additional in- 
formation to them about the Orkney antiquities, to guide them in 
their own researches. 

Hoping to hear from you on my arrival at Leith, 

I remain, yours very truly, 

Dr. James Himt, F.S.A. George Petrie. 

On Human Remains at Keiss. By Jos. Anderson, Esq., Loc.Sec.A.S.L. 

As I have been asked to give my opinion regarding Mr. Laing's 
book and the Keiss remains, I shall do so as shortly as I can. I have 
already alluded to the matter in the Journal, but having now seen Mr. 
Laing's description and the drawings of the weapons, etc., I shall 
make a few observations regarding the several questions likely to be 
raised in connection with the discussion of the subject. 

And first, on the general question, after having minutely examined 
a considerable number of the other ancient remains of the county, I 
find it impossible to resist the conclusion that the Keiss remains to a 
large extent are not capable of explanation by comparison or analogy 
with them. In saying this I refer specially to the " burial mound " 
so-called, with its contained graves, and relics. They are entirely, so 
far as is yet known, iui generis, and although it has been ascer- 
tained that similar graves, and a mound exactly analogous to the 
Birkle Hill have been found on the Ackergill side of the Bay of 
Keiss, the one does not explain the other. More extensive and rigid 
examination of the whole locality of Keiss is absolutely necessary 
before reliable conclusions can be deduced, either as to the age of 
these graves, and mounds with refuse heaps, or as to their true relation 
to the other antiquities of the county. The abounding and ingenious 
speculation with which Mr. Laing's book is fiUed I regard as quite 
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premature ; what is wanted for the ehioiclation of our northern an- 
tiquities, at least so far as Caithness is concerned, is a systematic 
collection of well-ascertained facts. The field is one in which the 
ground has scarcely yet been broken, and it will be quite time enough 
to begin to spin elaborate theories when the field of investigation has 
been exhausted, in as far at least as the locality in question is concerned. 
When the last ascertainable facts have been hunted out and placed on 
record, there will at least be the excuse for theorising that there are 
no more facts to gather. Mr. Laing, as the President is aware from 
having visited the scene of his explorations, only partially excavated 
the mounds which he has described, and as he reasons greatly on 
negative evidence, e.g. the absence of metal, of flint weapons, and of 
sheep bones, etc., in coming to a conclusion as to the probable antiquity 
of the mounds themselves, this negative evidence could only be ad- 
missible in a case in which the whole mound had been thoroughly 
searched and completely excavated. 

The " burial mound," so-called, I regard as the most puzzling and 
imsatisfactory of the whole, though Mr. Laing regards his excavations 
in it as the most important and interesting of all. I got four graves 
excavated, at the left of the section given in Mr. Laing's frontispiece, 
and found them in line with those previously excavated by him. In 
fact, Mr. Sang, who opened Mr. Laing's as well as those for me, 
got their position, in each of the four cases, sucessively by simply 
pacing five yards along from the centre of the one last opened. I saw 
these four opened. They diflfered in no way from those previously 
opened by Mr. Laing. Nothing was found in them hvA the skeleton. 
Mr. Laing says he thinks the bodies have been laid on the natiu-al 
surface of the ground and the mound heaped over them. The mound, 
I believe, is a natiuul one of blown sand, and so far from the bodies 
having been laid on the surface of the gi-ound, there is no groimd at 
all beneath. We dug down beneath the bottoms of some of the graves, 
through clean sand, to the old beach on which the sand ridge rests, 
I subsequently got Mr. Sang to open a grave next to Mr. Laing's No. 
7, or "chief's grave" so-called. This one I did not see opened, as 
I was not able to go to Keiss till the day after it had been done. Mr. 
Sang sent me the contents, which Mr. Laing has figured as those of 
" Kist No. 9." They are undoubtedly manufactured by chipping 
and grinding. That they were found in the grave I did not doubt, as 
Mr. Sang had no motive whatever for deceiving me. He volunteered 
to gratify my curiosity about the graves, and if I had employed him, 
for the sake of a large gratuity, to find weapons, I had but little 
chance against Mr. Laing, for whom he had previously done so much. 
What he did for me was done purely as a labour of love, though I was 
previously unacquainted with him, and because, as he said, both he 
and I wanted to see a little more of the graves than we had seen. But 
I would not ask any one to believe that " weapons" or articles really 
manufaotm-ed by human hands have been found in the Keiss graves 
solely on my confidence in Mr. Sang's integrity. Luckily there is the 
testimony of two gentlemen no way connected either with Mr. Laing's 
excavations or with mine. Some days after I got these weapons, Mr. 
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John Gill, of Blingery, and Mr. Mitchell, superintendent of police, 
were at Keiss, and Mr. Gill wishing to get some of the Keiss relics 
for a scientific friend, jDrevailed on Mr. Sang to open another grave, 
one to the left of Mr. Laiug's No. 7. Both Mr. Gill and Mr. Mitchell 
were jDresent when it was opened, and saw the three weapons taken 
out of it. They were not all found at once, and some considerable 
search was made before they were got among the sand in the bottom 
of the grave. These weajDons, which are better manufactured than 
any either of mine or of Mr. Laing's, are now, with the skull, in the 
possession of Professor Ogston, Aberdeen University. Whether any of 
the articles obtained by Mr. Laiag be really weapons made by human 
hands or not, there can thus be no manner of doubt, I think, that 
there were wea23ons taken from at least one grave, as these two gen- 
tlemen testify, even if we assume that Mr. Laing was self-deceived, 
and that Mr. Sang deceived me. 

You will joerhaps be inclined to ask how then do I account for only 
two or three of the graves in the so-called " long barrow" containing 
weapons, while all the rest contained none, or if they did, none were 
fomid. I confess that is to me a puzzle ; but I will tell you how Ml'. 
Laing may get over the difficulty. I observe that of the seven skele- 
tons described in his book, five are those of women, and with them of 
course yoii would not expect weapons to be bviried. Believing as I 
must that weapons, or simulacra, or whatever you may choose to call 
them, have been found, I am content with the fact ; though I cannot 
exjjlain the anomaly either of the character of the weapons, or their 
23artial distribution among the gi-aves. There is one thing, however, 
which I think is suggestive. When Dr. Hunt visited Keiss we 
disproved the "five yards" arrangement of the graves in what Mr. 
Laing calls the " centre" of the mound, though that seems to me 
to be its northern extremity. We ran a trench ten or twelve yards 
along from the " chief's grave" in a northern direction (to the right in 
the section in the book), and though we should have found two graves 
in that space on the five yards hyiJothesis, we found none. Again, the 
distance between the foiu- graves opened there (those by Mr. Laing 
and the two for me and Mr. Gill) is not five yards, but they lie at 
irregular intei'vals. I infer from this that the five yards arrangement 
only holds good at the southern extremity of the ridge (left in section), 
where the Keiss folks say shipwrecked people were biuied long ago. 
It is true, they call the "chief" himself a " shipwrecked mariner ; " 
but though I could not claim as indubitably ancient, full length graves 
that have nothing in them to give a clue to their age, I would un- 
hesitatingly say that those buried with chipjoed quartz implements 
and stone spear-heads, were no drowned sailors or cast away passen- 
gers. Some considerable time ago a cairn bearing all the appearance 
of the ancient cairns in the hills of Caithness, was cut through in 
digging a deejj ditch at the northern extremity of the moruid, a hun- 
dred yards or so further to the right than Mr. Laing's section (in the 
book) extends. It contained a cist and skeleton. I have several 
times examined it, and believe it to be an ancient cairn. The cir- 
cular wall round Mr. Laing's chief's grave is just about the diameter 
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of the circular wall in a cairn witli a central cist at Yarhouse, close 
beside two standing stones. It is not innisual for three such cairns 
to be contiguous and in a line, and if it was proved that the " chief's 
grave," the one whose weapons I got, and the one opened by Mr. 
Gill, were really in cairns, there would be nothing remarkable in finding 
weapons in them. However, I have never yet seen a cist in a cairn 
whose sides were formed of several stones. They have invariably, 
whether long cists or short cists, been formed of single stones. The 
gi-ave on the Birkle Hill, from which the other weapons sent to me 
were got, seems to have been made of single slabs. Of course the 
construction of the cists would vaiy with circumstances whether the in- 
terments were ancient or recent. The theory of shipwrecked sailors 
may fit well enough with the graves at the one end of the mound, 
where they lie in line at regular intervals, and in one case one on 
the top of the other; but those with the weapons require a more 
cougTuous explanation. 

The " churchyard mound" of Mr. Laing's book I regard as the 
refuse heap of an ancient borg, the structure of which has been 
mostly quarried away. The idea of part of the building having been 
founded on the top of the refuse heap is, as far as I could ever see, 
entirely erroneous. I saw the section Mr. Laing refers to, and ex- 
amined it minutely two years before he came to Keiss, when it was 
somewhat different from what it was when he explored it, and I saw 
it several times while his excavations were going on, and I think the 
api^earance was solely due to the spread of the rubbish from the 
quanied out old building. 

The "harbour mound" I also believed to be an old borg long before 
I saw it opened by Mr. Laing, and having seen it opened I have seen 
no reason to change my opinion, but everything to confirm it, although 
I do not believe that any part of the structure laid open by Mr. 
Laing is that of the original building. The thinness of the walls and 
the fireplace show that it has been adajsted and used for some recent 
purpose. The division of the refuse heap into jjrimaiy, secondary, 
and tertiary strata I consider fanciful. Being borgs (if they really 
are so) I cannot see why Mr. Laing should assign such an extremely 
high antiquity to them as he seems to do, nor can I see how all the 
borgs of Caithness and Orkney must follow the two at Keiss, which 
are even yet but very insufliciently explored. Mr. Lauig assigns all our 
borgs, on the negative evidence of those two at Keiss, to the early 
stone period, and to the earliest stage of that period — to any time 
between the quaternary period and twenty centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Yet I do not know another borg explored in Caithness in 
which bronze has not been found. Ag-ain, the sheeiJ was found in 
Kettleburn by Mr. Ehind, and I have found sheep and lambs (as de- 
termined by Professor Busk from a collection of bones partly from 
Old Stirkoke and partly from Keiss), though Mr. Laing founds an ar- 
gument for the high antiquity of the Keiss borgs on the absence of 
the sheep. 

It is no objection to the harboin- mound being a borg, that it is only 
a few feet of vertical elevation above tidemark. In the case of the 
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borg of Cliokamin at Lerwick, its foundations are at the high water 
maric almost, if not below it. I do not go into the question of the 
age of these structures, further than to say that I would sooner 
place tlieni, and the whole of the Keiss remains, on this side of the 
Christian era than twenty centuries befoi-e it — that is if I were com- 
pelled to assign a probable period for them. 

In regard to the " moorland mound," for which, however, Mr. 
Laing does not claim an antiquity so very remote, it is one of an 
irregular cluster of mounds, some round, some oval, and others pre- 
senting an external appearance as if they were the ruins of rectangTilar 
buildings. They are scattered over a green oasis on the elbow of a 
small stream in the midst of a vast moorland waste. Their local 
name is the Kirk Stanes, and it is supposed that a Culdee chajjel onco 
stood there. There is another place, also on the elbow of a small 
stream in the middle of the moss of Kilmster, which goes by the 
name of the Kirk o' Moss, and if a person were led blindfold to either, 
so similar are the situations and the appearance of the gi'een oases 
dotted irregularly with small mounds and stones on edge standing- 
out of the turf, that it would puzzle him to say whether he was at the 
' Kirk Stanes' of Keiss or the ' Kirk o' Moss' of Kilmster. In the moss 
of Camster there is a similar place, which so far as I can ascertain 
has no tradition of a kirk about it ; but Mr. Shearer, who asked about 
its history, was informed by an old man that it was an old shieling, 
and that he remembered it as the head-quarters of the cattle and 
their attendants from the farms around the extensive moor when 
they were quartered out in summer-time. Whatever Mr. Laing's 
moorland mound may have been to begin with, I have little doubt it 
was a shieling in Its latter days. When I visited it last summer in 
company with Mr. Cleghorn and Mr. Petrie, we found in the rubbish of 
Mr. Laing's excavations an iron rivet, which I send with the other 
articles forwarded. 

My conclusions, from all the facts ascertained (though I do not 
think we yet know all the facts necessary to draw definite conclu- 
sions), would be : — 

I. That the burial mound, so called, contains two sets of inter- 
ments, one presumably older than the other, but concerning either of 
which we have no reliable data for determining their age, though the 
one may with considerable probability be conjectured to be recent, 
and the other not of any very great antiquity. 

II. That the " shell mounds," so called, being refuse heaps of borgs 
or Picts' houses, cannot be referred to what has been called the " early 
stage of the stone period ; " that they present no general analogy with 
the kjbkken-moddings of Denmark, and in all probability belong to 
the transition period when the prehistoric and the earliest historic 
records of the North of Scotland merge into and throw light upon 
each other. 

III. That the " Birkle hills" are still undetermined as to their cha- 
racter and contents, and 

IV. That the "moorland mound" is most likely the site of an early 
Culdee settlement latterly used by the country people as a shieling. 



